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The Pope and Church Studies 


Epwarp HELSHAM 


The Holy Father recently ordered the faithful observance of a new 
code of ecclesiastical studies. The following paper is an 
analysis of the Apostolic Constitution. Reprinted 
from the Month, February, 1932. 


N Whit-Sunday last, His Holiness Pope Pius XI pub- 

lished an Apostolic Constitution, “Deus scientiarum 
Dominus,” dealing with Universities and Faculties of Ec- 
clesiastical Studies. On June 12th the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and University Studies issued a series of Ordi- 
nationes to secure the execution of the Constitution. These 
documents embody a uniform code governing the Church’s 
academical studies. It has been drawn up with the help of 
a very representative committee attached to the Congrega- 
tion, whose Secretary acted as its president. More than one 
hundred and fifty reports from various parts of the world 
were considered, and the conclusions of the committee were, 
besides, submitted in many quarters for further examination 
and criticism. All this preliminary work has been carried 
through under the supervision of the Holy Father, who now 
of sure knowledge and with the fullness of the Apostolic 
power, has ordered the faithful observance of this code by 
all whom it concerns. 

The Constitution opens by recalling the Church’s posi- 
tion as Mistress of infallible Truth in view of her Divine 
commission to teach all nations. She has also been, through- 
out her history, the great patron of human learning. In the 
second century there were centers of Christian learning at 
Smyrna, Rome, Alexandria and Edessa; a later age saw the 
schools of Alexandria, Caesarea and Antioch, in which so 
many of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church were edu- 
cated. In the Middle Ages the schools attached to monas- 
teries and cathedrals were the one refuge of learning from 
barbarian inroads. But for such efforts as were made by, 
v.g., Roman Councils of 826 and 853, all the literary treas- 
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ures of antiquity would have been lost. The Church has 
also played a great part in the establishment and advance- 
ment of Universities. Of fifty-two founded before 1400 
A. D., twenty-nine at least were established by Papal docu- 
ments, and ten others by the joint efforts of Papal and secu- 
lar power. An imposing list is given of existing Universities, 
including both Oxford and Cambridge, which owe to the 
Holy See either their institution or at least their growth. 

In her missions to savage races, the Church has been 
foremost in the work of education, teaching the first ele- 
ments of letters and the practical work of agriculture. 
Christ’s messengers have civilized such countries with the 
aid of the cross and the plough. 

In modern times Rome has been the instrument which 
has founded a number of Universities in all parts of the 
world—at Milan, Beyrout, Washington, Shanghai, Pekin 
and Tokyo, besides five in France and three in Canada. 
Again, the Church has ever taken the greatest interest in 
books and libraries. She is always being accused of ob- 
scurantism, whereas the one thing she fears is ignorance. 

But she has ever had special care of sacred learning. 
One of the first acts of the present Holy Father was a decree 
concerning Institutes of Higher Ecclesiastical Studies (“‘Off- 
ciorum Omnium,” August 1, 1922), determining more ex- 
actly their object and prescribing methods of teaching and 
uniformity of constitution. 

The new legislation, which is remarkable as being the 
first effort to secure a general uniformity in a matter where 
there has hitherto been the greatest variety, does not di- 
rectly affect diocesan seminaries and those of Religious 
Orders as such. Nor is change made in work, required be- 
fore ordination by Canons 972 and 1365. Due allowance 
is made for work done in a college or seminary, not em- 
powered to grant degrees, by men who wish to, continue 
working for a degree in a University or faculty, though, in 
general, a course done in the former seems to be reckoned as 
equivalent to one of a year less done in an establishment of 
the latter category. So one who has done the full four years 
of theology in a college, which does not give degrees, has to 
do two further years in a faculty of theology to secure its 
doctorate, and must, as a preliminary, obtain its licentiate. 

But the new law is mainly concerned with such bodies 
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as have been canonically erected by the Holy See, em- 
powered to teach and to promote the various branches of 
sacred learning and cognate subjects, and also to grant de- 
grees in those subjects. These are either Universities, con- 
sisting of various faculties, or single faculties, existing as 
separate bodies, or faculties of Ecclesiastical Studies at- 
tached to civil Universities. The five Roman Pontifical In- 
stitutes, those, viz., of Biblical Studies, of Oriental Studies, 
of Canon and Civil Law, of Christian Archeology and Sa- 
cred Music, are also included. 

The supreme government of all such bodies, even in 
countries subject to the Congregation of Propaganda or to 
that of the Eastern Church, as also of faculties intended for 
regulars, is from now reserved to the Congregation of 
Studies. Universities and faculties already erected and. ap- 
proved by the Holy See must adapt their statutes to the 
ew legislation and submit them to this Congregation be- 
fore June 30, 1932, with a report on their academic and 
financial affairs of the past three years. Otherwise they lose 
heir right to grant degrees. 

Universities or faculties, which, hereafter, apply for 
anonical erection and power to give degrees, must show 
proof that they will serve a useful purpose, in the proposed 
locality, and satisfy the Congregation as to their possession 
of everything requisite for a flourishing scientific life, viz., 
A full staff of professors, adequate endowment, buildings, li- 
brary, and equipment. The Congregation will not grant 
anonical erection until the necessary modifications have 
been made, and then only a provisional permission to give 
degrees until, after some years of existence, the new body 
as given evidence of effective work. 

A general outline is sketched of the governing bodies of 
A faculty or University, although in many points the Holy 
See wishes local requirements and customs to be considered. 
As representing the Pope a University has for Head a Chan- 
ellor, who—apart from special cases—is the Ordinary on 
whom it depends. He is its guardian of orthodox teaching 
and must see to the fruitful observance of the orders of the 

oly See. He is also responsible for a triennial report to the 
ongregation on the academic and financial condition of the 
pstablishment. 

The immediate superior and executive duthority is the 
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Rector, or the President in the case of a single separate 
faculty. He is nominated by the Congregation after presen. 
tation by the Chancellor, or is at least confirmed in office 
where the right to nominate already lies elsewhere. His 
charge is to see that the statutes of the University are ob. 
served and that professors follow the approved plan of 
studies. He admits students, and is responsible for their 
studies and behavior. Under the Rector a Dean is in charg 
of the teaching in each faculty. In the absence of the Recta 
he presides at meetings of the faculty and reports its find. 
ings. These authorities are assisted by other officials ané 
advisory committees for scientific, disciplinary and financial 
purposes and the authorities must consult their committes 
in all matters of greater moment. 

The statutes of the University must determine the num- 
ber, method of election, term of office, powers and duties of 
the necessary officials. In the case of a University o 
faculty, which is united with a seminary or college, its 
statutes must secure that its academic management as a Uni- 
versity or faculty is kept duly distinct from its life and disci: 
pline as a seminary or college. 

Those who have become members of the body of Pro 
fessors of full right, are known as Ordinary Professors; 
others, who are qualified to teach, but have not yet obtaineijy 
full membership, are Extraordinary; a third class include 
such as are employed to teach special subjects for a tim 
only. Local statutes must determine the proper size of thé 
body of professors in accordance with the number and rela 
tive importance of subjects taught, as also any further d 
visions or grades, which are to exist among professors, an 
the manner and conditions of election and promotion. Foge 
election a man requires the proper doctorate, sufficient leam 
ing, good character and sound judgment. He must hav 
shown ability to teach by published books or written dissef 
tations, and requires from his Chancellor canonical missio 
to teach after obtaining the Nihil Obstat of the Holy Se 
No one professor should teach utterly disparate subjects né 
be overburdened with lectures and prevented. from d 
preparation and scientific work, nor may he undertake adéi 
tional work incompatible with his office. Suitable salarié 
and retiring pensions must be paid to those in the servid 
of the University. 
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Students may be admitted, who wish to obtain degrees 
or who do not so wish, and this second class are to be al- 
lowed to attend all lectures or such only as they prefer. For 
admission a cleric needs the approval of his Ordinary; a lay- 
man must show testimony to his good character from the 
competent ecclesiastical authority. All students working for 
degrees must produce evidence that they have completed an 
intermediate course of classical studies. This comprises— 
besides suitable religious instruction—training in Latin, 
Greek, and the vernacular languages and literatures as its 
main subjects, and in addition, such instruction in Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry, History and Geography, as 
is required in one proceeding to University studies. 

To begin a theological course, a student must have com- 
pleted a two years’ course in scholastic philosophy, 7. e., in 
Logic, Criteriology, Ontology, Psychology, Cosmology, 
Theodicy, Ethics and the History of Philosophy. Before 
entering the Biblical Institute; one must have obtained the 


Inegmlicentiate in Sacred Theology; before entering a faculty of 
‘j.facanon Law or any other of the Pontifical Institutes, one 


ust have completed the six years’ course in philosophy and 
theology required before ordination by Canon 1365. A lay- 
an, who wishes to work for a law degree, must have done 
some study of philosophy, fundamental theology and Canon 
Law. 
We have mentioned two degrees, the licentiate and the 
#ecoctorate (or laureate). Before these are taken, the baccalau- 
eate may be taken, but no faculty is obliged to prescribe it. 
ts possession merely certifies that the student is considered 
t to go on with the course and work for the two higher de- 
merees. The licentiate denotes ability to teach in schools that 
lo not confer degrees. It must always be obtained before 
mprtoceeding to the doctorate. This last degree denotes ca- 
pacity to teach in a University or faculty. Each degree can 
be conferred only after the completion of a definite number 
bi years of the particular course; all are given in the name 
bi the reigning Pontiff and carry the canonical effects men- 
ioned in Canon 1378. ‘A biblical doctorate given by the 
Biblical Institute or the Biblical Commission, gives the same 
ights as the doctorate in sacred theology. Honorary de- 
frees can now be given only by special permission, to be ob- 
ained in each instance from the Holy See, and the petition 
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must be approved by the Chancellor and two-thirds of the 
Ordinary Professors. 

The Constitution lays down in broad outline the work ¢ 
each faculty and institute. Subjects are to be selected, co 
ordinated and taught with a view to securing a coherenj 
training in the particular faculties. Theology must bk 
taught both according to positive and scholastic methods 
So the truths of faith are to be expounded and proved from 
Holy Scripture and Tradition. These sources must b¢ 
studied, and the laws of their interpretation mastered, and 
the student accustomed to the profitable use of various aids 
and instruments of scientifice works. Scholastic or specula 
tive theology will teach the inner nature of these truths and 
illustrate them according to the principles and teaching oi 
St. Thomas Aquinas. In this part of theology, as also in 
philosophy, scholastic methods are to be maintained, notably 
the use of syllogistic form in the exposition of arguments 
and difficulties, and in their solution. This will give a 
training that will qualify a man to judge and to refute fals 
systems and ancient errors, and also to estimate with criti- 
cal judgment new views that may arise in theological ani 
philosophical matters. Scholastic philosophy is so to bh 
taught that students may be trained in a full and coherent 
synthesis according to the method and principles of St. 
Thomas, but other philosophical systems are to be examined 
and judged in the light of that teaching. Regarding the av- 
thority of this great Doctor, we are referred to Leo XIII’ 
Encyclical “Aeterni Patris” of August 4, 1879, and Piw 
XI’s “Studiorum Ducem” of June 29, 1923. 

In faculties of Theology, Philosophy, and Canon Lay, 
the principal subjects are to be taught entire in the schools, 
but a counter-warning is given that the hours of lectures be 
not excessive and leave insufficient time for private study 
and preparation for the various examinations and exercis¢s 
Six subjects of those taught in these three faculties, namely 
Scripture, Dogma, Moral, Scholastic Philosophy, Romat 
Law and the Code of Canon Law, are to be taught in Latin, 
but professors should take care that their pupils understand 
fully and accurately the meaning of technical terms. 

Then the main purpose of the work of the various Insti 
tutes is outlined in turn. In the Oriental Institute, for im 
stance, those branches of knowledge ate to be treated whic 
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help to the understanding of religious conditions in the 
whole of the Near East, and they must so be taught that 
even non-Catholic students may realize from these sources 
the full truth regarding the Divine mission of the one Cath- 
olic Church. 

The length of the course in each faculty is prescribed, 
and varies from three to five years. Subjects are divided 
into principal, auxiliary and special. Principal subjects are 
mm those essential to the purpose of the faculty; auxiliary sub- 
jects are required for the satisfactory treatment of the prin- 
cipal subjects; special subjects are those which serve to com- 
plete or perfect the subjects contained in the other two 
classes. Principal and auxiliary subjects must be taught in 
each faculty and, in accordance with local needs and tradi- 
tions, some of the special subjects are to be taught, or at 
least special courses given in more important questions se- 
lected from the principal or auxiliary subjects. Students 
working for degrees must, therefore, take, i. e., attend schools 
in, all the principal and auxiliary subjects of their faculty 
and also one or two of the special subjects or courses, and 
they must pass examinations in all and each of these sub- 
jects. We may take as an example the faculty of Theology. 
Its principal subjects are: (1) Fundamental Theology; (2) 
Dogmatic Theology; (3) Moral Theology; (4) Holy Scrip- 
ture, 7.e., Introduction to and Exegesis of Old and New 
Testament; (5) Church History, Patrology, and Christian 
Archeology; (6) Canon Law. Four auxiliary subjects are 
given: (1) Hebrew and Biblical Greek; (2) A systematic 
historical training in Liturgy; (3) Ascetics; (4) Questions 
concerned with Eastern Theology. A list of suggested spe- 
cial subjects and courses is given in an appendix which in- 
clude such subjects as the theology of some particular Fa- 
ther or Doctor of the Church, Mariology, Sacred Eloquence, 
Catechetics, History of Religion, Missions, etc. 

Another example may be taken from the work of the In- 
stitute of Sacred Music. . . . Courses are prescribed by the 
Institute’s own statutes. 

Besides lectures, each course includes practical Exercises 
or seminars, in which men may learn, under guidance, scien- 
tific methods of research and obtain some training in teach- 
ing and writing about the various matters studied. The stu- 
dent is to be trained to understand and interpret the sources 
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of his particular subject, to use his judgment on specid 
points and write about them in his own language. 

In Philosophy and Theology, scholastic disputations a 
also to be held in order to secure complete knowledge, clez 
exposition and the power of effective defence of the truth. 

It is left to the particular University or faculty to de 
termine details about examinations, such as the way in 
which examiners record their judgment on a candidate, but 
in the ultimate verdict deciding his degree, account must kk 
taken of votes given concerning all his tests, both writte 
and oral. There must-be at least one examination in each 
subject, though several are possible, provided that they 
cover the whole matter. They must be oral and may also} 
written; oral examinations are to be public, 7. e., open ty 
professors and students. Apart from separate examination 
in each subject, a special examination must be passed for the 
licentiate, and in addition, the candidate must show aptitude 
for scientific work by a written test, which may be some 
piece of work done in a seminar and judged by the profes 
sor in charge. The examination lasts an hour, and is con- 
ducted by at least four examiners. It is intended to shov 
general knowledge in the main subject-matter of the particu: 
lar faculty. The licentiate examination in Theology is, ac: 
cordingly, an examination in Fundamental and Dogmatic 
Theology and in Speculative Moral: that in Philosophy is i 
the whole of Scholastic Philosophy. The regulations fo 
the doctorate are, in the main, those which have already 
been in force for some years at the Gregorian University 
for the degree of Magister Aggregatus; The student whi 
has succeeded in all necessary previous exercises and ex 
aminations gives the greater part of his last year to thi 
preparation of a dissertation. This work must contribult 
to the advance of knowledge, and prove its author capable 
of scientific research. Its subject must be approved by thé 
professor concerned, and also by the Rector or Presiden 
It is to be examined by at least two competent professor 
and publicly defended by its author, before the authorities 
of the faculty, against objections and difficulties raised by 
professors appointed for that purpose. The dissertation 
or at least part of it, must be printed and copies distributet 
to all other Universities and faculties within the country 
The University is free to require other additional tests, sud 
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as a public lecture or an examination in a definite number 
of theses. 

On the material side, the new legislation insists on ade- 
quate lecture halls and properly equipped laboratories. 
Every effort should be made to secure an endowment for 
the library, so that it may not only be equipped at the 
start, but enabled to spend an annual sum on books and 
periodicals. 

The local statutes have to settle the salaries and retiring 
pensions of all who serve the institution, in accordance with 
prevailing customs, and suitable arrangements must be made 
to secure a safe guarantee of such pensions. So, also, it is 
for the University or faculty to decide what fees students 
must pay for entrance, examinations, and diplomas, both in 
accordance with local custom and general financial condi- 
tions. Efforts should be made to found burses and scholar- 
ships, and in other ways to make it possible for deserving 
students of small means to obtain a University education, 
and an annual statement must be published of the financial 
help offered and the conditions under which it may be se- 
cured. 

Anyone who has followed this bare statement of the 
substance of this legislation, will, I think, agree with two 
or three reflections thereon. This code is extraordinarily 
thorough in its minute attention to details, and yet it leaves 
a very considerable amount to local needs and conditions. 
Secondly, it should—one would expect—secure a very fair 
balance between a general education in the particular sub- 
jects, and a good training in specialized research work. 
This is left, in the main, for the last year of each course, but 
a beginning is made with seminar work at an earlier date. 
Great insistence is laid on first-hand acquaintance with 
Sources, and training in the use of all the means to good 
scientific work. In the earlier stages of such work, the re- 
sults obtained are of less importance than the acquisition of 
some ability in the right way of handling a subject and 
conducting some small piece of research. The student needs 
help to get to know how to set about his task, what books 
of reference to go to, and what to avoid. So, too, he comes 
to obtain a right judgment, which will save him from accept- 
ing too readily what purports to be truth. 





The Will in Educational Psychology 


CuarteEs I. Dov te, S.J. 


The following paper was read before the Missouri Catholic Educa- ti 
tional Conference held under the auspices of St. th 
Louis University last December. ti 


I hope that my title does not promise too much. [I shall 
try to be practical. However, the time is short, and cer- BR t 
tain preliminary notions must claim a share of it. 0 

My first disappointment in educational psychology, one & it 
many of you may have shared, was to page through the 
average textbook for a practical treatment of the education 9 f 
of the child’s will. Of course I found little or nothing. In 
many of the books the will was not mentioned; in others 
it was treated as a vague, outmoded notion of the past, a 
relic of the “discredited faculty psychology.” There were a 
few exceptions, but most of the books slighted the will. 
There is no need to point out here the seriousness of the 
omission; its effects are apparent to all. 

Let us rather glance for a moment at its chief cause. 
Now, educational psychology is essentially applied psy- 
chology; its conclusions are accordingly no wider nor more 
valid than the sources in science and philosophy whence it 
draws its principles. The philosophy of the scientist is the 
chief cause of this neglect of the will. 

Many psychologists would deny that their science has 
anything to do with philosophy, but in their very denial 
they would be declaring their philosophy. Is it not philoso- 
phizing to assert that psychology is merely a part of 
biology? Is it not philosophizing to assert that nothing 
exists in consciousness that cannot be entirely explained in 
terms of sensation, image, and feeling? Such a philosophy 
denies the very existence of the will. Again, is it not 
philosophizing to proclaim that, since whatever exists exists 
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in a definite quantity, nothing matters except what can be 
measured and expressed in the quantitative terms of mathe- 
matics? As a matter of fact, much of the philosophy which 
has shaped our modern psychology is traceable ultimately 
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to the non-Scholastic, mathematically trained philosophers 
whose first great ancestor was the mathematician Descartes. 

To the same philosophers, be it noted in passing, must 
® be traced the disrepute into which faculty psychology fell, 
for while some denied faculties, others exaggerated the no- 
tion. Obsessed by the idea of number, they divided opera- 
tions of the mind and multiplied faculties accordingly, till 
they reached the climax of absurdity in the forty-odd facul- 
ties and eighty-odd skull bumps of the phrenologists. Then 
the reaction set in. 

Other examples might be cited, but I think these suffice 
to show that the psychologist builds his science, consciously 
or unconsciously, on assumptions from his philosophy, even 
if it be only a philosophy of doubt or denial. 

So, since psychology needs some philosophy, let us look 
for a moment at the Scholastic philosopher’s notion of ‘fac- 
ulty, and especially of the faculty we call will. What do 
we mean by a faculty? We do not mean a bump on the 
head, or a part of the brain, or a filing-case notion of 
memory. Neither do we mean an automatic something like 
a jack-in-the-box, which pops out suddenly when you touch 
the secret spring, does its stunt, and drops back into its dark 
little box. No, for the Scholastic a faculty is not a thing 
existing in itself, but a property of certain kinds of beings. 
For him a faculty means merely the active capacity which 
living beings have for exercising some particular kind of 
activity. 

Have we faculties in this sense? Have we a faculty of 
will? 

The answer is plain. Men conceive goals, they form and 
nourish ambitions, they plan, choose, strive, to reach ob- 
jects which they know as only humans know, by the power 
of abstract thought which we call intelligence. Obviously, 
then, if men strive for goals and goods known intellectually, 
they have the capacity so to strive. And that is just what 
we mean by the faculty of will: the capacity to seek goals 
in which the intellect sees some good. 

It is equally plain, except to the out-and-out materialist, 
that within certain limits this activity of the will is free. 
Scholastic philosophy offers extended proofs of this, and our 
own consciousness, whether in the closed laboratory under 
controlled conditions or in the wider laboratory which is life, 
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points to free acts, and enables us to make the obvious an( 
immediate inference that, since free choices do occur, they 
can occur. I call this an inference, but such experience of 
self-determination is really direct experimental evidence o 
freedom. And it is of the very tissue of every-day life. We 
admire the heroic deeds of a Jogues or a Damien, becaus 
we know that they were done freely, not under blind com 
pulsion; we blame ourselves for our faults and shortcoming 
precisely because we know we could have avoided them; 
we are inwardly aware in important decisions that it is ow 
own very self that weighs the motives and finally choose 
one or the other alternative course of action for motives o 
reasons which urge without compelling. 

Of course, if we leave motive and reason out of th 
picture, we have only a caricature of the human will. It is 
this caricature which some writers present as the absurd, u- 
scientific notion of free will. It is absurd and unscientific, 
but it is not our notion of free will. Motive is of the e 
sence of will activity. Where motive is lacking, choice is 
impossible. But in the normal presence of motives pro and 
con, it is the self which chooses which set of motives shall 
prevail. This is the true notion of free will, and it is simple 
enough. Every child that has learned the formula: “A 
grievous matter, sufficient reflection, and full consent of the 
will” understands this. And before he is much older he 
knows, too, that health and habit and feeling can help a 
hinder the proper exercise of this faculty, or, in extreme 
cases, render its free exercise impossible. 

Before proceeding to the practical part of this discus 
sion, let us summarize our postulates from philosophy. We 
know that we possess the active capacity to desire and seek 
objects in which our intellect sees some real or apparent 

ood. We call this capacity or faculty the will. Further, 
+ know that the will is free; that is, while it acts only 
for motives, it is not blindly driven by these motives. 
Finally, we know that this freedom, especially in external 
action, is limited by habit, feelings, temperament, health, 
and other factors within and without the individual. 

Now for the more immediately practical question: What 
aids have we to form and develop the will of the child? To 
set them forth in detail would fill many books. We have 
only a few moments. I shall try to group a few of the aids 
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under three heads: the awakening of the child to the fact 
that he is free; secondly, the teaching—slow, gradual, life- 
long—of a value scale, or a set of guiding principles em- 
bodied in a concrete ideal; finally, the formation of right 
habits, both internal and external. 

I need scarcely point out that in each of these three aims 
we can make our work more effective if we use all the 
psychology and practical pedagogy that we know. We can 
help ourselves, too, especially in powerful, concrete presenta- 
tion, if we study the Church’s methods with her children in 
moral and ascetical practice, and in her teaching of the 
loftiest truths of religion through the infinitely varied pa- 
geantry of liturgy and ceremonial, so rich in imaginative 
and emotional appeal. The Church never forgets that we 
have bodies, and that she must reach the mind and will 
through the heart and the senses. 

We can use all these aids in that part of will formation 
which I named first, though it does not come first in actual 
practice: the awakening of the child to the fact that he has 
a free will. The principles of psychology, applied in the 
Church’s age-old practice, all help here. The recognition 
of individual differences in our method of presentation, the 
principles of apperception, the laws of learning, especially 
the value of learning by doing, the gauging of the task to 
the capacity of the child, all these will guide the teacher in 
presenting this truth effectively. Religious practice is a 
strong ally, too. Every prayer, every good work, every act 
of motivated obedience or self-control, every Confession, be- 
sides its supernatural worth, has the psychological value 
that it impresses the fact of freedom on the child. He not 
only hears it, he lives it. And that is the best learning. 

Besides, another law is at work here. Every new power 
in the child’s awakening life brings its own incentive to 
exercise. It is its own reward. Thus the infant’s dawning 
senses give him pleasure in seeing and hearing and handling 
things, and in sheer random movement. The toddler finds 
pleasure in walking. The prattler’s progress in learning to 
talk delights him no less than it does the proud parents. 
The same is true all through the years, as the higher powers 
mature. Can we not use this principle with the awakening 
will? Its application may call for patience and prudent 
planning, but as the child grows and learns the range of its 
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new-found power, each task will carry its own immediate 
reward as an incentive to new effort. The ultimate reward 
of this awakened will accrues through the ages. 

Motivation is our next point. This single word opens 
up long vistas, revealing the whole field of character educa- 
tion and reaching to the loftiest heights of human achieve- 
ment—even to the very gate of Heaven. We can scarcely 
skim the surface here and now. 

The child learns slowly at first. His earliest motives 
must have immediate appeal; his earliest steps in growth 
of will must be directed to goals that he can-reach easily 
and quickly. Only with the years is it possible gradually 
to build up the power of striving for more remote ends, and 
prizing higher motives at their true worth. But from the 
start the teacher’s goal can be to implant principles that will 
last, because they are true; principles which with use and 
growth and increased knowledge will unite to form a unified, 
coherent ideal, rich in imagery and heart appeal, all inter- 
woven like the strands of a net, so that touching it at any 
point sets the whole web vibrating. 

This unity and coherence of principles, at least in the 
spiritual order, and to a high degree also in the more mun- 
dane parts of the ideal, comes to us in large measure with 
*the truths of faith, such as: I belong to God, or, God loves 
me. It comes, too, preeminently, in the sublime goal of imi- 
tation of Christ and His Blessed Mother. Here are princi- 
ples that are true, basic, lasting. Here is an ideal that is 
positive, built not on fear but on love of what in all God’s 
world is most lovable. Our task is to make these principles, 
this ideal, part of the very fiber of the mind, so that it is 
felt and seen and loved in proportion to its truth and 
lovableness. 

I wish I had time to develop and apply this idea. But 
at least I can recommend to you a few books which will 
help you to apply it. They are not books for casual read- 
ing, but for detailed analysis and study of matter and 
method. The first is “I Belong to God,” by a Religious of 
the Cenacle, Mother Lillian Clark. Another—in fact a 
whole set—by Mother Bolton of the same Order, is called 
“The Spiritual Way.” Then there are the wonderful chil- 
dren’s books by Mother Loyola, which need no word of mine 
to recommend them. For pedagogical books on this sub- 
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ject let me suggest Father Lindworsky’s “The Training of 
the Will,” and Father Hull’s books, especially “The Forma- 
tion of Character” and its sequel, “Collapses in Adult Life.” 
The teacher who has mastered one or the other of this group 
of works will never be at a loss for matter and method in 
will formation and the education of character, especially 
for the teaching of ideals and the building of an effective 
value scale that is at the basis of motivation. 

Let me add a word of warning on two motives that need 
to be used with discretion. One is the personal appeal. If 
you have the gift of winning children to love you and strive 
to please you, thank God for it. But use it, when you have 
won them, to teach them to work for higher motives than 
your own approval. You can give them no better gift to 
remember you by when they have passed from under your 
influence. 

The other warning is on the use of the motive of fear. 
Fear has a valid place in life. But it can be overworked 
and misused. Fear is a stop-light, a danger signal. Or, 
since it is internal, let us change the figure. Fear is not an 
engine, but a brake. It is very unwise to drive a car that 
has no brakes, but one who tries to make progress by press- 
ing on the brake pedal will not travel far. 

The danger with both the personal appeal and the fear 
motive arises from this: both are effective in producing 
immediate results. But they do not build strong character. 
They are like drugs: the dose must be continually increased. 

On the subject of habit formation, so much has been 
said and written that there is no need to say much here, at 
least on external habits. But let me recall that habit tends 
to take action out of the realm of direct will control and 
make it almost automatic. This is not an unmixed evil. 
Virtues are habits, no less than vices. Habitual virtue does 
not cease to be meritorious, though the chief source of its 
merit on the human side is the fixed determination and the 
early effort of will in acquiring the habit of virtue. It is 
this that pays such rich dividends in later life. 

Of all the habits that modify the will and help or hinder 
its free exercise, the internal ones are by far the most im- 
portant. The person who has never learned the habit of 
prompt conscious choice, for whom every impulse has from 
childhood meant immediate blind response, is powerless be- 
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fore a problem that calls for calm will. So, too, is the boy 
or girl from whose path an over-found parent has removed 


every obstacle that would have demanded active effort or § 


decision. Such a child lacks the sense of freedom that 
comes with the actual use of will. Unhealthy emotional 
habits, too, can be a menace to the will. The child who 
spends his days in a constant state of excitement, or in the 
shadows of lonely self-pity, or in that world of daydreams 
where wishes masquerade as achievements, is seriously 
handicapping his will. He is making himself unfit for a 
world of reality. The bully, the boss, the sentimental 
dreamer, the spoiled child are victims of habit, internal habit 
of wrong thought or emotion or imagination. Can they be 
saved? Yes, “yet so as by fire.” They are not those of 
whom Jeremias wrote: “It is good for a man, when he 
has borne the yoke from his youth.” 

Internal habits, I repeat, can make or mar the will. On 
them depends the task of paramount importance, that of 
making vital, vivid, compelling, the motives that are to stir 
the will and fire it for action. We cannot choose without 
motive, and motive that is concrete and appealing. Healthy 
habits of mind favor the growth of healthy motive in the 
mind. There is a right kind of dreaming that rests not in 
dreams, but leads to striving and achievement. There is a 
right kind of sentiment that stops not in sentimentality, but 
impels to active choice and vigorous effort. These are the 
internal habits we must strive to implant, while we root 
out of the child’s mind the unhealthy ‘weeds that may have 
sprung up in the pre-school years. 

It is said that the first five years of a child’s life are the 
most important. Doubtless this is true. But next in im- 
portance come the years in the primary school, and these 
are yours. Right guidance in these years can repair many 
of the losses of infancy and the pre-school years, and lay the 
foundation of sturdy character before the child crosses the 
threshold of adolescence. Emotional patterns and habits 
may have taken form before the child enters school, but 
they are not yet firmly set and hardened into shape. Be- 
sides, much of the pre-school influence has been good in- 
fluence. We must not forget that there are sensible parents. 
The spoiled child and the cowed child are the exception, not 
the rule. And in all the years of childhood there is scarcely 
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any part of the child’s environment that can exert so con- 
sistent, continuous, and powerful an influence on his mental 
and moral growth as the thousand hours of school life year 
in and year out, from six to fourteen. These are yours to 
shape and control. 

You may not always see the results, for character and 
will grow slowly. But you may be sure that no part of your 
labor and teaching and example will be without its effect. 
If it is the work of a life time to build a cathedral, no less 
time and patience and skill are needed to furnish and adorn 
the temples of the Holy Ghost. ‘What is greater,” asks St. 
John Chrysostom, “than to form the minds and shape the 
characters of the young?” And he answers: “Certainly no 
painter, no sculptor, no master of any other art can be com- 
pared with one who can fashion youthful hearts and souls.” 


Back to the Cherry Tree 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Distributism, Prohibition, Over-production, and Christian Virtue are 
some of the topics that Mr. Chesterton touches upon in 
the following brief paper reprinted from 
G. K.’s Weekly, December 5, 1931 


F I were an American, I should devote myself to the great 

labor of replanting The Cherry Tree. I am well aware 
that it has long been as much an American joke as an Ameri- 
can legend. Like most English boys of my generation, I in- 
herited the speech that Milton spoke and learned it almost 
entirely out of Mark Twain. But (apart from such healthy 
flippancy) I know that serious historians have been pro- 
fessing to practise Washingtonian truthfulness at the ex- 
pense of Washington. With solemn eyes, putting their 
hands behind them, they say that they cannot tell a lie; 
and that there never was any cherry-tree. They even say 
there never was any Washington, as ideally conceived. 
Sometimes they suggest that his habits were such that, if 
he did cut down the cherry-tree, it was probably with the 
purpose of producing cherry-brandy. A purpose which I 
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applaud. Anyhow that cannot conceivably be classed as a 
fault; but as one of the festive virtues of his class and 
generation. Some, however, feeling it inadequate to say he 
was drunk, have been so malignant as to say he was wealthy. 
They imply that his father probably had ten thousand 
cherry trees; and that he could easily afford to sacrifice ten 
in the cause of truth. 

But I am not in the debunking business; and it does not 
concern me. In the Red Indian idiom, I am quite ready to 
bury the little hatchet. I am not quarrelling about the fact 
or fable itself; but I am interested in what is symbolized by 
the legend, even if it is only a legend. The ‘first fact it 
stands for is the very vital fact; that the American Revolu- 
tion happened long before the Industrial Revolution. The 
Tree of Liberty was a tree; and not a petrol-pump or a fac- 
tory-chimney. If the Washingtons were rich, any number 
of people owned cherry-trees and were quite poor. And the 
next point to note is that they really owned them. The 
moral of the old moral tale was that little George had no 
right to destroy the tree, because it was not his own. That 
is the old and true principle of private property; which ex- 
isted much more in agricultural states than it does in in- 
dustrial states. The subsequent degeneration of the indus- 
trial state means simply this; that somebody did indeed do 
it with his little hatchet, because he had an axe to grind. 
He did not even want to eat the cherries; he only wanted 
to sell the cherries. So far from saying that he could not 
tell a lie, he proudly boasted that he could tell ten thousand 
lies to sell one cherry. He called it Salesmanship. Now 
under that process the child and the cherry-tree and every 
other natural thing has grown steadily more and more rot- 
ten. It has grown more and more rotten, as it got further 
away from the real ownership of cherry-trees and the old 
agricultural ideals of the Revolution. Thus the only real 
effect of Prohibition on cherry brandy. is that men make 
sure of the brandy and are very doubtful of the cherries. It 
is pathetic that perhaps the only relic of poor Washington’s 
cherry-tree is the cherry left in the cocktail. 

There is a third point; to which I attach immense im- 
portance. Whether old Mrs. Washington was rich or poor, 
whether she was so wild and wicked as to make cherry 
brandy, or so mild and timid as only to make cherry pie, 
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is overwhelmingly probable that she made them herself. 
jay, She had the superb courage to eat or drink them her- 
elf, when she had made them herself. And so long as num- 
ers of people were themselves growing cherries and eating 
herries, they were free of the huge trap in which the world 
now caught; the trap that is called Trade. There was no 
ver-production; for you can hardly produce too many 
herries for little George, whatever his subsequent character. 
think myself it was a good character; he was a soldier 
apable of defeating defeat, and a gentleman who could sur- 
ive politics; and that is honor enough for any man. But 
hat ancient anecdote does really come to us now with a new 
oral. The world in which wealth was counted in cherries, 
and consumed like cherries, was less liable to bankruptcy 
and despair than that in which we live; which depends on 
nanciers buying and selling cherry-orchards they have 
ever seen and which possibly do not exist. It would there- 
fore be an exaggeration to say that they cannot tell a lie. 
Meanwhile, of course, the change from the old cherry- 
ree culture to the modern has brought with it a wild un- 
reason that is almost more lawless than lying. We know 
that Washington’s father said when his son remarked, “I 
id cut down the cherry-tree”; we may form our own fancies 
about what he would have said if his son had said, “I did 
not cut down the cherry-tree.” But fancy altogether fails 
us in guessing the consequences if the son had said, “I did 
cut down the cherry-tree, and therefore it is still standing.” 
Yet it is paradoxes of that description that really confront 
us when we try to make sense of the present economic situ- 
ation. It is laboriously but lucidly explained to us that the 
thing which really ruins the cherry-market is cherries, and 
that the cherry-tree is the deadly foe of the cherry trade. 
The upshot of it seems to be that there are so many cherries 
that nobody can afford to buy any. George Washington 
might even have explained to his father, with precocious elo- 
quence, that by cutting down the tree he had nobly averted 
a plague of over-production in the orchard. Only most of 
us will feel that when we reach a realm where a glut is the 
same as a scarcity, and more cherries means no cherries, we 
have got far beyond anything so human or so logical as 
merely telling lies. Indeed, it will become painfully difficult 
to tell lies, not to mention the more normal difficulty of 
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telling the truth; when we can hardly say anything withou 
saying the contrary at the same time. 

We ought to have known long ago, by the mere faq 
that our thoughts were getting into such a tangle in th 
world of theory, that the tangle would soon tighten into, 
strangling knot in the world of practice. A world in whid 
people could argue that tribute taken from the conquered 
was really taken entirely from the conqueror, a world ip 
which people could prove on paper that the rich were no 
much richer than the poor because a half-crown cigar cannot 
be cut up into half a hundred cigarettes, a world in whid 
a score of schemes of production failed because they hai 
succeeded in producing, a world in which there were all thes 
inverted intellectual conceptions racking the reason and the 
sense of reality—all that was a world that could not last. 
When I say we should do better to return to the old morality 
of the moral tales like that of the cherry-tree and the Father 
of his Country, I mean that they were illuminated not only 
by the light of conscience, but the light of common sense. 
There were not only the moral conditions of truth; there 
were also the mental conditions of truth. They even in- 
cluded, in a sense, a much clearer capacity to say what was 
untrue. In short, little Washington, in the story, was only 
wrong in one essential respect. Fortunately for him, he was 
wrong when he chose the exact words: “Father, I cannot 
tell a lie.” He would have been a truer type of Christian 
virtue if he had said, “Father, I can tell a lie”; merely 
adding (we may, on general grounds, hope) ‘but I won't.” 
But the unlucky liars of today cannot tell a lie. You have 
only to look at them, trying so laboriously, in the news 
papers. 





